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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



i. 

The " Chapter on Monetary Policy," by S. Dana Horton, reminds me of a 
little story. Once upon a time the baby, the only son and heir, was sick. The 
mother sent for some rhubarb and magnesia. The father, excited and alarmed, 
sent for all the doctors in the neighborhood, and as they, one after another, ar- 
rived, he insisted that all should join in consultation. The doctors entered 
into a long and excited debate about the nature and treatment of the case, 
which was continued without agreement until the mother came in and an- 
nounced that the rhubarb and magnesia had taken effect, and that the child 
was better. 

In the " situation," as revealed to Mr. Horton, he sees a " vicious circle — the 
nations watching each other, sensitive and expectant, all waiting for the United 
States to act." And we see the United States waiting for its doctors — its finan- 
cial experts and professionals — to agree upon a course of action. To me it ap- 
pears that many experts and professionals, who have hitherto taken part in the 
debate, have either an axe to grind or a hobby to ride, and that we should not 
expect them to agree upon a monetary policy that will give the practical re- 
sults which the people have a right to demand. Individually, I favor a much 
more radical " monetary policy" than popular prejudices will permit the dis- 
cussion of at present. But it appears to me certain that the "rhubarb and 
magnesia " for the settlement of the silver question is to be found in the War- 
ner Bill — in the suggestion of issuing silver certificates at the gold price of silver 
in the market. The Warner Bill has been understood and appreciated by very 
few, because the unjust and superficial criticisms it has encountered have been 
given wide circulation, while the advocates of that bill have not been accorded 
a hearing. The bill is defective, because it does not in itself give a clear and 
positive assurance that the silver will be received at its market value. If, in- 
stead of the gold and silver certificates of the Wamer plan, bullion certificates 
were to be issued, the same for silver as for gold, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury were to vary the treasury price of silver from time to time, as required to 
keep a nearly equal or fixed proportion of the two metals in the Treasury, a 
perfect national and international settlement of the silver question would 
thereby be reached, and the experts and professionals would then be as badly 
chagrined as were the doctors by that motherly dose of rhubarb and magnesia. 

David Reeves Smith. 
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II. 

I hate read with some attention the account given by Mr. Israel Green, for- 
mer lieutenant of marine under the command of Robert E. Lee (then a colonel 
in the United States service), of his unsuccessful attempt to kill John Brown in 
the engine-house at Harper's Ferry, October 18, 1859. Finding some errors 
and omissions therein, I will call his attention, and that of your readers to 
them. In the first place, he misdates his exploit. Colonel Lee's report, which 
is the best authority, states that he reached Harper's Ferry on the night of Oc- 
tober 17 — that is to say, fourteen hours before the time when Mr. Green repre- 
sents himself at the Washington navy-yard, as first hearing of the foray of 
Brown. This is not very important, but accuracy in such matters only re- 
quires an old almanac, not a new memory. Mr. Green's new memory, six-and- 
twenty years after the event, has lost some details which his old memory re- 
tained, though rather unwillingly, it would seem. When he was questioned in 
court at Charlestown in November, 1859, under oath, by the late George Sen- 
nott, of Boston, the following answers were given : 

"Mr. Sennott. You say that when Brown was down you struck him in the 
face with your saber ? 

Lieutenant Green. Yes. 

Q. This was after he was down ? 

A. Yes ; he was down. 

Q. How many times, Lieutenant Green, did you strike Brown in the face 
with your saber, after he was down ? 

A. Why, sir, he was defending himself with his gun. 

Andrew Hunter. I hope the counsel for the defense, will not press such 
questions as these. 

Doubtless these were inconvenient questions, and Mr. Green does not sug- 
gest them at all in his paper. He even says, speaking of Brown's condition the 
next day, (when Lieutenant Green took him to Charlestown, to have the kill- 
ing completed, which his repeated blows could not effect): " He had recovered 
a great deal from the effects of the blow from my saber, the injury from which 
was principally the shock, as he only received a flesh-wound." Mr. Green had 
already said : " I brought my saber down with all my strength upon his head. 
. . . He received a deep saber-cut in the back of his neck, fell senseless on 
his side, then rolled over on his back. Instinctively, as Brown fell, I gave him 
a saber-thrust in the left breast." Here, then, were three distinct blows, all tak- 
ing effect in different places, according to Mr. Green. 

Now, what do other witnesses, quite as impartial as Mr. Green, say? Mr. 
Daingerfleld, a Virginian, one of Brown's prisoners, who stood within two 
feet of Brown, and saw the whole affair, says, that Lieutenant Green first gave 
"an under-thrust of his sword, striking Brown about midway the body, and 
raising him completely from the ground. Brown fell forward, with his head 
between his knees, while Green struck him several times over the head, and, as 
I supposed, split his skull at every stroke. The reason that Brown was not 
killed when struck on the head was, that Green was holding his sword in the 
middle, striking with the hilt, and making only scalp wounds." 

Another eye witness, a Kentuckian, Benjamin Mills, who was made master- 
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armorer at Harper's Ferry, by Floyd, the Virginian Secretary of War, in 1858, 
thus described, in 1881, Mr. Green's exploit : " Brown stood erect, like a pillar, 
not a muscle moving. Green made a lunge at Brown, knocking him forward 
on the face, on the floor of brick. Leaning over the hose-cart, Green chopped 
Brown twice on the head. The thick otter-skin cap saved Brown's life, but he 
was left senseless. Green thought he had hilled him, and I also thought the 
first lunge had gone through Brown's body, but it only struck him on the hip- 
bone, knocking him down." 

Brown's own account of the affair, as taken down by the reporter of the New 
York * ' Herald," the next day (October 19), was as follows : ' ' These wounds were 
inflicted on me — both saber-cuts on my head and bayonet stabs in different 
parts of my body — some minutes after I had ceased fighting and had consented 
to surrender, for the benefit of others, not for my own. I believe the Major" 
(meaning Green) " would not have been alive— I could have killed him just as 
easy as a mosquito when he came in — but I supposed he only came in to receive 
our surrender. I do not think the Major, or any one, meant to butcher us after 
we had surrendered." 

Apparently Mr. Green does not wish to be thought guilty of meaning " to 
butcher us after we had surrendered," and I am willing he should have the bene- 
fit of such reasonable doubt as there may be in the matter. But his new ac- 
count of it — made after so many years, and in contradiction of living witnesses 
— while he cites only one witness, a dead man, Colonel Washington, in support 
of his version — does not impress me as very credible. I have printed in the 
" Life and Letters of John Brown " (Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1885), the vivid 
account of Mr. Daingerfield, which was first sent by me to " The Century," where 
it was published in June last. The account of Ben. Mills was [first printed 
in the Louisville Courier- Journal in the summer of 1881. I believe both 
Kentuekians and Virginians have a prejudice against striking a man after he 
is down ; and both Mills and Daingerfield seem to have remembered the in- 
cident better on that account. I hope Mr. Green shares the same feeling in 
cases where his own action is not involved ; and I believe he is not exactly 
proud of his conduct on this occasion. It was quite in keeping, I admit, with 
the general use then made of United States troops to protect slavery; and even 
with Colonel Lee's instructions to Lieutenant Green that morning, Lee says in 
his report: " The men were instructed (before the assault) how to distinguish 
our citizens from the insurgents ; to attack with the bayonet, and not to injure 
the blacks detained in custody, unless they resisted." The sacred property 
of slave-holders must not be spoiled by a stab, but, for all that appears, every 
white man might have been put to the sword, as Brown was by Green. Fortu- 
nately for mankind, Green's sword was not so savage as his mind, and the old 
hero was spared to tell Lee and all Virginia what Jefferson had told them in 
1785, that the day of emancipation was at hand, and that "the Almighty has 
no attributes which can take sides with Virginia in such a contest." They 
would not listen to Jefferson and the prophets ; they resolved to fight against 
the army of the Lord ; and their madness made John Brown the one irresistible 
soldier in that army. Which side Mr. Green took in the contest I have not 
learned. p. B. Sanborn. 
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III. 

Petersburg was taken in April, 1865, after a siege of eight months. Just 
before dusk of June 15, 1864, Hancock's Corps (the 2d), relieving Smith's and 
Weitzel's troops, who had, during the afternoon, been engaged with a small 
force of Confederates, moved into the unoccupied Confederate earthwork de- 
fenses that covered Petersburg from the direction of City Point — elaborate 
works of heavy profile, constructed, a good while before, under the plans of the 
Confederate engineers. Between these works, in the neighborhood of the Ap- 
pomattox River and Petersburg, about a mile farther on, not a Confederate sol- 
dier was to be seen, nor was there a sign that there was a force in the town suf- 
ficient to make even a pretense of defending the place against such a body of 
Union troops as were standing under arms near Fort Beauregard — thirty thou- 
sand or more, perhaps. 

The. writer, then a lieutenant of infantry, was sent forward, as officer in 
command of the picket line of his regiment, and formed his pickets, according 
to instructions, along the hither bank of a little creek that was fordable at all 
points. He and his men, and, if he does not mistake, the entire 2d Corps at 
least, were most of the night in momentary expectation of an order to advance 
and occupy Petersburg. The order did not come. But, before dawn, the sound 
of locomotive whistles up the river near Petersburg began and continued in an 
almost incessant shriek until daylight, telling us that the opportunity had 
passed. For Lee, having now divined the intention of our army, was sending 
his troops from Richmond to Petersburg as fast as the trains could carry them. 
At daylight (the 16th) the cornfield stretching away from the creek toward 
Petersburg was as full of men in gray as a meadow of a sunny day is of grass- 
hoppers. Then we advanced, at eight o'clock, and were repulsed. A Georgian, 
just after being taken prisoner in this advance, told the writer that, until near 
dawn, the only Confederate troops in or about Petersburg was " Wise's Legion," 
a sort of home-guard organization, numbering about fifteen hundred. The 
question naturally arises, Why did not the Union troops occupy Petersburg 
some time before midnight of June 15, 1864? Had some one blundered? 

T. F. Galwey. 

IV. 

The disparity of conditions in society is rapidly widening by the accumula- 
tion of large personal fortunes. That a comparatively few individuals are 
garnering into their coffers the wealth of the world, and the custody of the 
land, is painfully apparent. 

It cannot be urged that such persons have other than legal claims to their 
enormous possessions, certainly not equitable rights, because the wealth has 
been accumulated by the toil of the millions, and the land is common heritage. 
It would be wise, therefore, for the governing classes in society to reason 
together as to the best and most equable mode of readjusting this disparity, 
before the chasm widens into anarchy, or dangerous revolution precedes jus- 
tice. Certain it is that in a republic the great middle class will not go down to 
poverty or servitude without a struggle, or accept the conditions of poverty 
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without resistance. The breach is rapidly widening between them. The 
manual-labor branch of the industrial classes of the republic have been beaten 
into submission to the inevitable, for the hour only, because capital, with a 
bank account to draw upon at will, can endure longer than labor upon an 
empty stomach, while the great middle class are being steadily pushed out of 
their sphere, the farmer from his mortgaged home, and the mechanic and 
trader from their occupation and business by this tyrant of centuries, human 
or inhuman — selfishness enshrined in the unlimited acquisition of wealth. 

But there is a way out, a way to readjust the scales, and harmonize condi- 
tions between labor and capital with a measure of justice and equity to both, 
without altering the relation of employer and employed, or precipitating a 
revolution that would either end in a stronger government or a chaotic democ- 
racy, without the training, experience, stability, virtue, or conscience to form 
an enduring reformation. 

This way out would be through a beneficent law of limitation, a legislative 
enactment, requiring no constitutional changes, but simply an amendment to 
the tax-laws of any State, making a scale of graduated taxation upon accumu- 
lated and accumulating fortunes, commencing to tax personal fortunes of over 
$2,000 the half of one per cent., increasing the scale equably to two per cent, 
upon fortunes aggregating $300,000, making that sum the limit of a fortune, 
and commencing by largely increasing the graduated scale, to tax into the 
treasury of the State the excess over that amount, thus leaving the individual 
free to acquire wealth in the ordinary channels, and limiting only when he 
commences unduly to hoard and oppress. Such a law would be well received 
by the American people, because of its manifest justice, because it does not seek 
to disrupt or change the groundwork of society or social life, and specially, 
because it sets bounds to avarice. 

When we commence to limit man's avarice, which becomes an insanity, it 
will bring out the kindlier side of his nature expressed in good deeds toward 
others, because the liberal limit reached will enable him thereafter to work 
for others less fortunate than himself, where now with avarice unlimited he 
often becomes an oppressor. 

The wealth of the world in production — past labor and land — will be abun. 
dant and ample for all who dwell upon the planet, when we shall have learned 
to equitably redistribute property through the beneficent law of limitation. 

John H. Keyser. 



